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THE NEW UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 

'HE correspondence between Prof. Huxley and Prof. 
Pearson which has appeared in the Times is not 
pleasant reading. With infinite pains and trouble an 
Association had been formed to support the foundation 
in London of a university of a certain type. A nucleus of 
the most eminent teachers or ex-teachers in London had 
collected around them a powerful body of supporters 
from the provinces. In Prof. Huxley as President, and 
Sir Henry Roscoe as Vice President, the Association 
secured the services of two men distinguished both as 
professors and for their knowledge of affairs. It appears 
to have been less fortunate in its secretary. Prof. Karl 
Pearson had some difference with his fellow committee¬ 
men on a question of procedure. He himself has 
described the divergence as not fundamental and has 
publicly stated that he believes that the other members 
of the committee were aiming at securing the establish¬ 
ment of a university of the type which he himself 
approves. So comparatively trifling was the issue, that, 
according to Prof. Huxley, Prof. Pearson himself pro¬ 
posed that the reason to be given for his resignation 
should be “ pressure of work.” No doubt can therefore 
exist as to the cogency of this motive. His position was 
apparently even more clearly defined by his not voting 
against the course of action proposed on the occasion of 
a meeting which was shortly to take place between the 
Senate of the University of London and the Committee 
of the Association, and by his spontaneously pledging 
himself “to say nothing as a member of the deputation, 
contrary to what was then agreed to.” 

It is therefore no wonder that Prof. Huxley was 
surprised, when on the very next day Prof. Pearson 
wrote to the Times, discussing resolutions which 
Prof. Huxley regarded as confidential and accusing 
his colleagues of various offences, of which the 
day before he thought so little that he had voluntarily 
stated that “ pressure of work ” was the reason to be 
given for his resignation. 

One good result may perhaps follow from Prof. 
Pearson’s action. Owing to the sense which has unfor¬ 
tunately been attached to the word “ absorb,” and to 
the assumption that the title “ Professorial University” 
meant a University governed solely by Professors, an 
opinion has got about that the members of the As¬ 
sociation are impracticable persons, who have pro¬ 
pounded an unworkable scheme. It is true that both 
accusations are directly met by the published programme 
of the Association. It is there made clear that a 
voluntary absorption is all that is aimed at, and that 
laymen as well as experts are to have a share in the 
management of the University. Prof. Pearson’s defection 
has made it still more obvious that the Association 
scheme is intended, not to gratify theorists, but to sup¬ 
port a policy which is capable of realization. 

Prof. Pearson declares that he desires a University on 
the model of Berlin; but the question at once arises, Is the 
model to be followed exactly, or aremodificationstobeintro- 
dueed ? Is the University to be free from all State control ? 
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Prof. Huxley desires that it shall be free,and under exist¬ 
ing circumstances we cordially agree with him. Let the 
State, if it will, nay as it must, support and subsidize the 
new University as it supports the British Museum, but let 
the control of the one, as of the other, be in the hands of 
an independent Governing Body. But, if this condition 
is realized, there is at once a fundamental difference be¬ 
tween the actual University of Berlin and the possible 
University of London. The external element furnished 
in Germany by State control must in England be supplied 
by lay members of the Governing Body, and the differ¬ 
ence thus established will run throughout the whole of 
the constitution. 

Prof. Huxley publishes in his letter to the Times an 
outline of a scheme for the organization of the University 
which is too interesting to be omitted here. He explains 
that he gives the rough notes on which his evidence 
before the Gresham University Commission was based. 

The scheme is as follows :— 

“ Do not venture to ask for all I want, but for as much 
as it seems possible to get on the way to that. 

“ Suggestions tentative and open to modification. 

“ (a) Retain title and prestige of University of London ; 
reorganize it in such a manner as to secure general uni¬ 
formity and efficiency of work with freedom and elasticity. 
In short, unify without fettering. 

“ (b) Make the institutions which contain technical 
schools of theology, law, medicine, engineering, and so on 
into colleges of the University. Let these examine their 
own candidates for degrees, under conditions determined 
jointly by them and the Senate of the University ; and 
present such as they declare fit to the University for ad 
eundem graduation. 

“ (z) Deal in the same way with institutions giving 
adequate instruction in the other categories of University 
work —if they so please ; or let the University examine. 

“ ( d) Provide ample means for instruction in the modes 
of advancing natural knowledge and art, either in materia! 
connexion with the existing University or in particular 
colleges. 

“ (e) Professoriate to have large but not preponderant 
representation in Senate, and wide, but not exclusive, 
influence in regulating instruction and examination in 
accordance with the general aim at unification. 

“ (f) All state and municipal contributions, private 
endowmentsand University fees for instruction and exam¬ 
ination to be paid into a University chest. All professorial 
staff and current expenses (save in cases that may be re¬ 
served) to be paid out of theUniversity chest; also building 
and fitting expenses where there is no sufficient endowment 
of a college. The payment of the professorial staff to be 
primarily regulated by the kind and amount of the work 
done for the University, not by number of students. 

“ (g) No bar to be placed in the way of any one who 
desires to profit by any description of University instruc¬ 
tion. If, after trial, he does not profit, time enough to 
exclude. Value of exclusion as disciplinary measure.” 

Any one who takes the trouble to compare this scheme 
with the original programme of the Association will see 
that they are in close accord. It is true that the Asso¬ 
ciation put forward the complete voluntary absorption of 
the colleges as the result most to be desired, but it dis¬ 
tinctly contemplated the possibility of relations between 
the University and institutions or colleges which were 
not completely absorbed, and it will be seen that the 
only terms on which Prof. Huxley will permit relations 
to be established between the University and the colleges 
secure to the former a very large measure of authority. 
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Prof. Huxley himself describes his scheme as of a 
tentative character, but whatever plan be finally adopted 
it is desirable that the real aims and objects of the Asso¬ 
ciation shall be fully understood. 

It is desired that there shall be one University in 
London which shall be a central authority to organize 
and improve higher education. 

No reasonable person has ever supposed that the 
existing University of London was to be destroyed as a 
sort of peace-offering to its critics, or that existing 
colleges were to be ignored or dragooned into self- 
effacement. What is desired is that the Senate of the 
existing University should be reconstituted by the ad¬ 
dition of professors teaching under the control of the 
University and by a reduction in the number of its lay 
members, if, with the new additions, it would otherwise 
be of unwieldy size. 

It is desired that a share in the benefits to be obtained 
from the University should be given to any college only 
in so far as it is willing to put into the hands of the Uni¬ 
versity the appointment and control of those of its chairs 
which might be recognized by the University. It is 
hoped that the advantages which would accrue from this 
partial fusion would be so great as to lead to the gradual 
voluntary “ absorption ” of the colleges. To make this 
desirable end attainable it is necessary that the College 
Councils should not be represented, as such, on the 
Governing Body of the University, but no objection 
would, we believe, be felt to temporary arrangements 
which might facilitate the inauguration of the new state 
of things. 

The sooner it is clearly understood that the Association 
is the result of the labours and the exponent of the 
views of the “ practical men ” who are, according to Prof. 
Huxley, to be found in the professorial ranks, the better 
it will be for the Association and for London. Prof. 
Pearson’s withdrawal from the secretaryship appears, 
under all the circumstances, to afford a sufficient 
guarantee of this. 


IN SAVAGE ISLES AND SETTLED LANDS, 

In Savage Isles and Settled Lands: Malaysia, Austral¬ 
asia, and Polynesia, 1888-1891. By B. F. S. Baden- 
Powell, Lieut. Scots Guards, F.R.G.S. (London: 
Richard Bentley and Son, 1892.) 

HIS book contains the impressions of Lieut. Baden. 
Powell during a journey round the world of over 
three years’ duration ; jottings limited chiefly to his own 
personal doings and observations. The journey was evi¬ 
dently a leisurely peregrination with many divergences to 
places of interest off his direct route out to Brisbane in 
Queensland, whither he was bound to assume official 
duty on the staff of the governor of that colony, and an 
equally unhurried saunter home again through the Pacific 
and America. The author does not propose to look 
at things with scientific eyes, and it is possible here and 
there throughout the book to detect that he has no pro¬ 
found acquaintance with the ologies. Consequently his 
book does not fall to be rigidly criticized in these pages. 
His eyes, however, if not scientific, were kept at all events 
very wide open, ancl what came under his own observation 
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is clearly and accurately described in a chatty and 
pleasant style and with a good deal of quiet humour. It 
is easy to see that the “tramp” enjoyed his trip, and 
the reader, drawn on by his cicerone’s mood, accompanies 
him through savage isles and settled lands with equal 
satisfaction. Lieut. Baden-Powell started off through the 
European continent via Cologne and Vienna to Rustchuk, 
thence across Bulgaria, through which “ a railway journey 
is not very interesting.” Nevertheless, “ little picturesque 
villages are seen nestling in the valleys, and distant 
glimpses of the Balkans gained.” Beyond Shumla we 
get through the mountains and “ pass through miles of 
swamp, the railway almost level with the water, and reeds 
growing up all around, in some places so high as to cut 
out all view from the carriage windows. Passing along 
the edges of large lakes, the train starts up thousands of 
wild fowl, which fly around till the air is quite darkened 
by them, and on we go, mile after mile, with more and 
more duck rising from the water,” evidently a sportsman’s 
paradise. Thence our guide conducts us to Constan¬ 
tinople and on to Egypt, and though he takes us by well- 
trodden paths and tells us little that is new or wonderful, 
he enlivens the way with a constant flow of time-beguil¬ 
ing talk and anecdote. From Egypt Mr. Baden-Powell 
sets out for southern Australia, but he wanders as usual 
off his main road for some weeks into Ceylon and 
India to luxuriate amid their tropic scenery and 
ancient monuments. Of the three southern colonies 
of the Australias traversed on his way to Queens¬ 
land he gives us a few brief notes. Of the latter 
colony, where he spent some years in the enjoyable 
and not very arduous duties of A.D.C. to Sir Anthony 
Musgrave and Sir Henry Norman, he has a great deal 
that is interesting to tell. He visited much of the country, 
and saw something of its aboriginal as well as of its 
adopted natives, and found interest and amusement in 
both. At a vice-regal ball at Hughenden, a town 240 
miles inland, he finds himself a fellow-guest with the 
butler of the hotel he was staying at, and his host’s house¬ 
maid, “ who was quite the belle of the ball, and who, 
when supper was served, turned waitress again. Such is 
society in a Bush town.” “ It was in this district,” he 
continues, “ that I first set eyes on some real wild blacks. 
The aboriginals of Australia are an extraordinary people. 
To look at they are quite unlike any other human beings 
I ever saw. A thick tangled mass of black hair crowns 
their heads : their features are of the coarsest; very large 
broad and flattened noses ; small, sharp, bead-like eyes 
and heavy eyebrows. They generally have a coarse 
tangled bit of beard; skin very dark and limbs extra¬ 
ordinarily attenuated like mere bones. But they always 
carry themselves very erect. . . . They wander about 
stark naked over the less settled districts, and live entirely 
on what they can pick up. ... If not the lowest type of 
humanity they would be hard to beat. They show but 
few signs of human instinct, and in their ways seem to 
be really more like beasts.” Mr. Baden-Powell thus 
summarizes his opinions on Australia as a field for 
emigration (and those who know the Australasian colonies 
will recognize their truth): “ The labouring man will find 
it a paradise ; the professional man will find his profession 
overstocked ; and the man with money to invest will 
probably be ruined. . . . My personal advice to would- 
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